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ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
‘BY L. G. HOFFMAN 
MASONIC HISTORY, 


YROM THE TIME OF JULIUS C-ESAR, TO 
THE INVASION OF THE SAXONS INTO BRI. 
i IN. 
CHAPTER VUT. 

The most ear'y histories of this country are so in- 
orporated with fables, and perplexed with contrarie- 
4 that authors agree not where to bezin, or how to 
ko on ; so as thatthe parts may connect together with 
nny tolerable co'our of probability. We are indeed 
toll by monkish writers that Britain was first peopled, 
nal received its name from Brutus, a Trojan prince, 
the granison of A°neas, who after many perezrinations 
Rett'el here ; aal befere his death divide] the island 
mnonz his three sons. To Locrin, he gave Locria, 
how called Englaal ; to Cumber, Cambria or Wales ; 
pnd to Albanac the youngest, the northera extremity 
{the istand callel trom him Albania, ant afterward ’ 
otian!. We are farther told, that the Trojan race 

f Britons built many towns ; one of them, named 
Ebrank, commented fora very great builder, is said 
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have founded the cities of York ant Edinburgh. 
fis sueccesscrs in the craft are reported to have built 
anterbury, Winchester, an! Shaftesbury ; with many 
lemples to Apollo, Diana, &e. King Blajud is asserted 
have been brel at Athens; ani from thence, return- 
ga great mathematician an architect, brought four 
hilosophers with him, whem he placed at Stamford ; 
Which town he erected into akin! of university. He 
Iso built Bath, anl produce! the het spriags there, 
ommitting the conservation thereef to Minerva : but 
resuming to fly with artificial winzs, he fe!l from 
Apo!lo’s temp!e in Troynovant ; which, according to 
ntient tradition, stood on er near the present scite 
{ St. Peter’s church in Westminster, ani so endel his 
ays. 

Bat quitting these obscure apoeryphal legends, the 
nrliest materials that wedare appeal to relating to 
ritainare, the Commentaries of Julius Cesar ; which, 
s well on account of the abilities as the character of 
he illustrious writer, are fully entitled to our confidence. 
kecording to Ceesar’s description, we find that the nat- 
se inhabitants of this islant in his time,about eighteen 
Pnturies ago, bore a strong resemblance in dress and 
anners, to the present Inlians in North America! 
ut rude as these aborigines in Britain were, they, as 
ell as their neighbours in Gaul, had among them a 
ost venerable order of priests eallel Druids, who 
pssesse] all the learninz then cu'tivated : they had 
any of the uses of masons amongst them, probably 
Rthere| from the Magians : they maintainel the im- 
ortality of sou's, held their assemblies in woods and 
roves ; which wasalso the practice of the patriarchs : 
hl what they tanzht was committe! to memory, ant 
pt,on any account, allowel to be written. They 
ere legislators as well as priests ; determined alli 











Uses, ecclesiastier] anl civil ; taught philosophy, 
trolozy, polities rites and ceremonies. an! poetry ; 
h lin songs recommended the heroic deeds of great men, 
the imitation of posterity. 

But however barbarous the inhabitants of Britain 
ight be atthe time when Cesar first explored the 
ist there are remains of antient masonry still éxist- 
gin different parts of the islanl, particularly that 
hme | Stonehenge on Salisbury plain ; so stupendous, 
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anlat the same time so very unlike any stile of build- 
ing either the Romans or their successors in this country 
ever practicod ; that we are obliged to refer them to 
ages far remote, eveafrom the Romaninvasion. When 
we reilect on the amazing pyramids of Egypt, already 
deseribel, and on the vitrified forts lately discovered 
in Seotland, whieh will be mentioned in their proper 
place ; it will not perhaps appear improbable to sup- 
pose that the rule natives encountered by Casar,were 
altogether unequal to the construction of such enormous 
piles of stone, anl might have been as utter strangers 
to the builders, or to the purposes of their erection, as 
we are atthis day! 

Stonehenge being constructed in an age prior to all 
English history, and every thing wrote concerning it by 
antiquarians, resting on no surer ground than coniec- 
ture ; the only proper place fordescribing so singnlar 


, a masonical phonomenon appears to beat the commen- 


cement of the masonieal history of Pritain. This 
venerable monument of ancient construction stands 
upoa the Downs, about six miles north-west from 
Salisbury ; the appearance even at ha!fa mile distance 
is aweful ; it is situated near the summit ef a gent'e 
hill, and upon advancing up the avenue on the north. 
east sile, the extent of the contour fills the eye in an 
astonishing manner! The p'af, when entire, consisted 
of two cireles and two ovals respectively concentrical, 


including an area ; the exterior circle being 18) feet in © 


diameter. This circle was formed be 60 single stones 
stan ling upright at three feet and a half distance frem 
each other ; and connectel at the top by over-thwart 
stones, with tenons fitte| to mortices in the uprights, to 
keep them firm in their p'aces. These uprizhts are 
amazingly large, measuring two yards in breadth, one 
in thickness, an! seven in height ; tapering somewhat 
from the grounl upward : of these uprights seventeen 
are now stanling, with five imposts uponthem. The 
lesser circle, which never had any imposts over them, 


is somewhat more than eight feet within the other, and | 


consistel of forty smaller stones, leaving a circle re- 
maining. THe stones which compose the ovals form 
aa area, which is called the adytun, orcell ; and these 
also are upright, with imposts over them: of these 


there are five remaining, three of which are entire ; | 


anlthere are nine ina ruinovs state. Towarl the 
upper end of this adytum,lies what is suppose | to have 
been the altar, a very large stone of coarse blue Der- 
byshire marble ; at preseat squeeze! into the groand, 
by the weight of ruins upon :t. The number of stones 
remaining of this fa mous temple is 149. The whole 
is inclosed ina cireular ditch, still to be tracel ; ant 
when 2 spectator is amony these ruins, the vast stones 


stanling anl fallen inal! directions, the pondercus, | 


imposts aloft, the chasms of sky between, exhibit as 
it were the bowels of a mountain turnet insile out ! 
A‘ter all the descriptions that have been given cf, 
ani dissertations upon, this celebratel monument of 
antiquity, fnothing satisfactory has been determined 
about it. It has exercise] the pens of antiquarians 
from the indefatigable Lelan] down to the enthnsiastic 
Dr. Stukely, who was capable ef many extravagant 
conceits on favourite points of antiquity. Inigo Jones 
conceived it to be a Roman temple ; bat surely nothing 
can be more remote from -the correct style of Roman 
workmanship. than the rude sublimity disp'aye tin this 
vast pile! Stukeley determined it to be a Druidica; 
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5 
temple ; but the worship of the Druids was celebrated, 
and their assemblies held, in sacre] groves. 

Monuments of a like kind with Stonehenge, but upon 
far inferior scales, are met with in Cumberland, Ox- 
fordshire, Cornwall, Devonshire,Marlborough, Downs, 
and other parts of England, as well as in Scotland, and 
the is'es. Z 

In the neighbourhood of Stonehenge there are many ; 
regular circular hil!s, called barrows ; several of which ; 

being dug inte, appear to be sepulchral tumuli, wherein § 
the ancient Britons deposited their dead, and afterward ; 
raised these mounts to their memory. $ 

Cesar lanted on the Kentish shore, betwixt Deal ; 

and Dover, on the 26th of August ; but did not reaeh , 
Lendon till next year, when he landed a second time : ° 
nor dil he even then pursue his conquests, because his | 
attention was engaged in usurping a sovereignty over } 
the Roman republic. ; 
The empire was afterward so distracted with civil 
wars, that the Romans did not resume any hostile in- 
tentions against Britain, till Aulus Plautias came from / 
the Emperor Claudius, who was encouraged to attempt ¢ 
the conquest of the country by Berieus, a British fugi- { 
tive. Aflcrwards Claudius came himself, ecnquered ; 
the Britons, and acquired the name of Britannicus : he + 
then sent several Roman lieutenants, who soon formed { 
loiges for building castles and other forts, to secure 
their conquests. About the year of Christ 77, the ; 
Emperor Vespasian sent his brave lieutenant Julius ’ 
Agricola,who conquered as far as the isthmus,betweca { 
the firths of Clyde and Forth ; which he fortified by a 
wall of earth against the Picts, a barbarous people, who 
from the north disturbed the new settlers, and their | 
friends, with continual inroads, plunder, and murders. ; 
Beside his military operations, Agricola’s attention was > 
enzagel in softening the rough disposition of the 
Brittons, an instilling into them a desire to adopt the 
manners of the Romans : nor was his labour bestowed , 
in vain. Britain soon after began to be adorned with 
stately temples, noble porticos, and many fine struct. ” 
ures both public and private ; in a far different taste | 
from what had been hitherto seen. The British nobles 
even prided themselves in speaking the Latin tongue, 
to which, a short time before, they had been utterly 
averse. They dressed themselves also in the Roman 
manner ; and, in brief, as Tacitus observes, were 
brought to esteem,as politeness and good breeding, what 
was only a badge of their slavery. $ 
" Agricola made seven compaigns here, and gave a 
finishing blow to the liberty of the Britons. By his ; 
prudent conduct no Jess than by his valour, all that part 
of the islanl lying southward of the two firths, was 
reduced to a Roman province : as to the northern parts, 
they were left to the inhabitants as a wild uncultivated 
co imtry, neither worth conquering nor keeping ; strong 
garrisois only were placed in fortresses built on this 
sile of the firths. The less of asnvage Lberty was in 
a great degree compensated to the Britons, by the great ; 
alteration for the better in their manners and customs 
In a short time, they were sven to relinquish their rude 
habits, an! assume the politeness of their conquerors : 
arts and sciences little attended to before this revolution, / 
flourishe among them as much as in any other part of ° 
the Roman dominions. Ina word, from mere savages 


o?@ 


the Britons arrived at a degree of civilization that the ; 


inhabitante at the northern extremity of the islant, 
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have scarcely yet attained. 
When Agricola was recalled, the Picts passed the ‘ 
. , walls, and continued their ravages into the south, till 
Adrian the emperor came in person ; and, finding the 
war tedious and hazardous, rather chose to fence the 
Roman province from those invaders by a rampart 
ealled Adrian’s Wall, reaching from Tine-mouth to 
‘ Solway Firth. But afterward Antoninus Pius sent 
Lollius Urbicus, who subdued the Brigantes, and re- 
pulsed the northerns, even beyond 
which he fortified with castles. 
After this, we read Lud, or Lucius, a British 
king under the Romans, who beeame a Christian, and 


Agricola’s wall, 


of 


built churches : while the war was carried on in the 
c north with various success, till the northerns forced 
Virius Lupus to purchase peace with a great army, 
vowing to extirpate them ; but he could not, though 
he penetrated to the northern sea: for, having lost 
50,000 men in the expedition, he was forced to retire 
within the old rampart built by Adrian, which he raised 
. into a stone wall, called of old Mur Sever, * Graeme, 
or Graham's Dyke, { anil the Picts’ Wall. 


When Nonnius Philippus came trom the Emperor 
Gordian, Emilius 
fine architect, 


his master of hors 

built a pretty temple at Carlisle, 
altar-stone of which was lately found there, 
old wali of Severus. 

The South-Britains had been long softened in their 
manners by the Romans, and affected their politeness 
wearing the Roman dress, and speaking Latin: they 
applied to commerce, improved in arts and sciences, 
and found the Roman conquesta great benelit to the con- 
quered, beholding with pleasure their country,formerly 
all wild, now adorned with temples, courts of justice, 
palaces and mansions, large and beautiful cities, regular 

2 forts and castles, and convenient bridges. 

§ The joint emperors Dioclesian and Maximilian em. 

2 ployed Carausius as admiral against the Saxon pirates, 
who being at peace with the Picts, and gaining the 
army, assumed the purple, an] was recognized oud 
admitted into partuership of the empire by the othe 


Crispinus, e,a 
the 


near the 


» two g 
Carausius encouraged the craft, pariicularly at 
$ Verulam, now St. Aibans in HertforJshire, by the 


$ worthy knight, Albanus. {| This Albanus was alter- 
ward converted to the Christian faith, by the preach- 
ing of Amphibalus of Caerleon ; who, hearing of his 
worthy deeds ani great fame, came to him and accom- 
> plished his conversion. St. Alban was the first who 
4 > suffered martyrtom in Britain. 

The old constitutions assert, an] the old English 
masons as firmly believe, that Carausius employed St. 
Alban to ‘ environ the city of Verulam with a stone 
wall, and to build him a fine palace ; for which that 
British king made St. Alban the steward of his hous- 

> © hold, and chief ruler of the realm. 
»  * St Alban also loved masons well, and cherished 
» * them much, and he made their pay right good, vi 
» * two shillings per week, and three pence to 
whereas before that time, through all the land, a 
mason had buta penny aday, and his meat. He also 
obtained of the king a charter for the free masons,{or 
to hold a general council, 


w~ 


their cheer : 


and gave it the name ot 


assembly, and was thereat himself as graad master, 
‘and helped to make masons, and gave them good 


ant regulations,’ 

Alban was born at Verulam, of Pagan parents : 
in his youth he took a journey to Rome, in pany 
with Amphibalus, of the city of Caerleon, supposed by 
many to have by birtha and there 
served tor 7 years in the army of the Emperor Divelesian. 
Leland tells us, that, at the time St. Alban flo: 
learning, and polite arts, had been lately introduced by 
the Romans which was now become a 

, } province of the empire ; and that the youth of quality 

and distinction used tot 

in knowlege and the 
he lived highly 
where, 


c harges 
$ St 


com 


been Roman ; 
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into Britain ; 


velto Rome f 
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¢ Being ret: 


the of 
and instructions 
Amphibalus, he 


sciences. 





honoured in town Verulam ; 


of | 
a thorou 


through the example 





fellow traveller, 





became 


convert to the Cc hristian reliio In the tenth and 
* Contracted from lurus Severi, the walls of 


Severus. 
t The etymology of this name is not settled. Gre 
ham is a common Scottish name, anlitis con t 
that some chief so called, might, by a successtul invas- 
ion of the borders, have left his name behiad him. 
} This is asserted by all the old copies of the 
stitutions ; and the old Easlish masons 
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* Derswald, where now the town of St. 
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jast goueral persecution of the Christians, he was be- 
headed for his teligion; a favour intended him, on 
account of his noble birth, * at Holmhurst since called 
Alban stants ; 
to the lasting honour of whose name and merits 
Offa in after times founded a most 
astery. 

The 
Brits 


above all, 
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megniticent mon- 


Emperor Carausius 
with an uprightand 
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Was a very great encourager of learuing and 
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men ; he improve! the country in civil arts, 

and made a great collection of workmen, and other 

artilicers, from all parts : people enjoyed perfect 

peace and tranquillity under him for several years ;* 

and buillersy and other artilicers, were employed by 
him in very large bodie 

Euamenius, the panesyrist, setting forth what great 

‘numbers of masons halt left the island ; 





service, and in whose na 





your e Tam especi 


ts been well stored with artificers 
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(architects and masons) since your victory over the 

* Britons, whose provinces abounded with them ; and 
now, by their workmanship, the same city of Autun 
rises in splendor, by the rebuilding of their autient 
houses, erecting public works, and the instauration 

© of temples : so that the antient name of a Roman 
© brotherhood, which they k ince enjoyed, is again 
restored, by having your im verial majesty for their 
secon! founder.’ { From hence itis b idall doubt 
that the reduction of Bri oecasioned many excell. 
ent artificers to go over to the contineat, Who had been 
rtained by Carausius, and had so greatly le 

ed to the beauty, coavenience, : of the 
island, that Constantius Chloras chose to: e it the 


seat of his empire. 


When Dioclesian and Maximian ¢ 
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stantius Clilorus succeeded 
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lover of arts aul sciences ; and much encourage! the 
till he dielat York, 
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year 
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ligion flourished throughout his em the Britens 
eajoyel peace anl plenty, an} old in mrsonr 
many stately and curious piles, ull | 

Until the time of Constantine, the govern in 
was termed the e:mporor’s propretor, ov lis ant 
butaflerward, as appears in the fthe empir 








(the islant was goverae! by a vicar or deputy, under 
the prefecius pretorivof Gaul. The casigas of bi 
vernuent were, Ist, A draught of th provin ' 
Britain, expressed ia several bui , With thei 
names on the triangular form ef the isand, as if they 
comprehended the whole i 1. 21, The tx ' 
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pretensions to sovereignty over them,as an unprofitable 

iacumbrance. Yet, after this, -Mtius, the general of 4 

Valentinian HI. being victorious in Gaul, out of com. Terri 

passion, sent the Britons one legion under Gallie, who sibilit 

repelled their northern perseeutors beyond the Picts Maso 

wall ; which he rebuilt of stone work eciglt fect broad, J tant] 

and twelve feet high it being recalled > ‘an amet 

South-Britens to defend themselves a no With: 

erns, anil carried off his legion ; thou Ro 

soldiers did not depart till A. D. 430 ; after Cwsar'’s 

invasio 6 years ; and in the vulgar year of mason, J 
14130. Frat 
he Romans, daring their id in this island, J man 

propogated mason in arrison, and had built I. 

many fine places, even to t! r, or the wall J im2tov 

of Agricola ; near which, at U y raiseda 

small temple of their god Tera us rotunda 




























































resembling the Pantheon at Rome, 20 feet high, andg Corres 
about as h in diameter : this temple is still exist g ai! 
ing, and is popularly called Arthur’s Ove: Ma © 
The military wi constr ueted thre the entiref “* 9 
ilry, giv 8 hest idea of the civil andg °'" 3 
military policy cf our Roman conquer These were . 
he high roads for the passage of their troops from} ‘ . 
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Southa ever the river Isis at 

Camden and Litehfield ; then passing 

the Derwent, near Derby, ents at Tinmouth : the 

£ ty, socalled, because in some places it was 

never completed, but Hes asa ange ee Jeads from 

Cornwall through Devonshire, by Tetbury, near Stow . 

rol sterand 2 Newark, to Lincoln: ‘bey 
ef, extends from Southampton} we 
uth Wales. "hs critical account of - id 
R antiquities in England is among the desiderata re ry 
yf tory ; beiag perhaps too great a design for any a . 
one iman to execute, as it eat snot be duly perform Bool. 
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frst Grand “Master, I will take occasion to suggest 
some of the many important subjects that should be 
deeply impressed on the mind of every member. 

“In the organization of a Grand Lodge within our 
Territory, we have taken upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility of extending, through our agency, exclusive 
Masonic jurisiiction over avery extensive and impor- 
tant portion of our common country ; soon to becon 


a member of the great family of these United St 





























Within this T rapi in 
populati fasin te ising a i i 
ity asis to be fou ol 

As a Grand Lodge, we holl a relat to th 
Fraternity throuzhout tt rid, out « whi Y 
many ant wei obligal 

1. Inreta Lpure langua resis J 
innovation upen the ancient order of things l as 
far as possible, to‘ find the oll paths, and to walk t " 
in’---setting out tpon andretaining in all or Lodyves.a 
correct and uniform mode of work and lectures Ir 
aid us in doing this, we have the reperts of the Gran] 
Maseaic wention of Baltimore, whi \ i 
1 v lar tv of the Grand Lo s ol I 
St9 isa stantarl 

2 turd of the Order s! | hit i 
t tupen such an elevotion us to ive te 
our thae-honore | Institution suci powerover the pullic 
m nl as to ir ake it as ilnta y restounme ut in t ie ive 
mation of the public morals ; and, as such, shall be 
nown and acknowledged of all men. ‘To do this. it 
will be necessary ‘to gurrd well the entrance? Reeelyc 
no man’s petition who will not, int estination of 
your Lolges, be wd man and true” whether it b 
for initiation, or membership, from ot he or 
other lands. So that wl 2 Mason shall froma 





Loige under our jurisdiction, he may be reeeive 
throughout the Masonie world asa Broth vhos 





re‘ation lo us as sach may be his passport, not only to 


tie Loiges, but to the cénfilence ant 
Fraternity to the ents of the earth 





» 


“3. Let us maintain and carry cat, in all our Lodge 
the precepts and principles of the Orler 
as lait down in the great light in Mason 





took around me, an!lsee the Order of men who form 
this Granl Lo 


flool of 





re, most of whom have survivel the 





yersecution that passed over a part of the fair 


fathers, and have the satisinetion to 





have preserve l inviolate t trusts com- 

tel io their ¢ 
mena who hold the 
filence ; we have the most satisfire 


curout 





ttteel men’s souls ; 





hare, ia 








vighest claims 





*t, we have the best mst vile 
Temp! We hope 
o Mason within our juris lictioa w 


eonstract our Moral an! Masonis 








himself, anl the great priaciples of his prof ssion 





as to inlalge in any of the common vices of this Isat 





e. 

“4. The Mascnic Institationclaims creater antiquity, 
ani more exten lel diffasion then any institution witi 
which the worll has ever been acquainte!; antl, o 
conseqnence, it possesses greater power over the 


objects for which it is perpetuated inthe carth. While 








re are ten thousaal causes aperatis » the 
y of man to sever the bonds of friendsiip aul bri 
ty love, and set men ani vations at variance. Mas- 
hi 





ke an angel of peace, throws her intiuence 





roual the gl 
Lore, Peace and Cait 5° lo ackno 








as venseaiie » as time, as firm as truth, and as beneve 





eat as mercy, let us Lai! ita happy welcome into Wes 


itmay tolavineyardin whick to labor 




















Broth fé ona basis so firm, antl principles su pure 
ti from their very natare, it must endure forever, 5 
ant go down to the enl of time, in its work of mere: 
anllabor of love. While Masonry thus sionds fort 
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her co-worker in the cause of humanity, Masonry, the { Society, there cemeal in all parts of Bavaria a desire 


fair fabric of our civil institutions, would fail to hold 
the discordant materials in mass, and our loved country 
would be made to mourn the departure of peace from 
her bosom and prosperity from her borders 

“But in moulding this new community into such 
a form as shall bring about the best state of things for 








the good of the body politic, Masonry has a great and 
benelicent work to de She moves upon the principle 
that’ ff he strength and support of all institul- 
ind whether politi gion, trade or war, 
voltries are required to meet upon the Leven, leav-. 

n sdistiactions tathese matters aside, and form 











0 5 sociations upon a high, honorable 

! atiog basis, Which has wisdom strength and 

equaily biended in all its parts, and secures to 

t \ 1auagreement in, and unien upon, the 

great fundamental principles of the so ial compact, as 

will secure the safety of the vital priaciples of our 

mt ‘ 1 in 

i ery anl especially the 

{ new e of Wisconsin, lay 

hold I Order, and labor to 

brot ly love iu shall unit 

buapy parts of our commun ty ; and ‘et 

there be no other siruie, or rather eulation, hnown, 
i that of ho Caan st work or best agree, 

As \ " ive nothing to do with that foul 


if turbulent tide of wrath and calumny, whi h has 


been poure | forth by those whe, from ignorance or in- 





own ageranlizement, have 


sought tod 





the fair temp'e of Ma vury, Which 


has siood while natious an] even the face of nature. 





his passe! through endless chanzes : bat re lying upon 
the safe ant undying principles of teuth, virtue and 
jusiice, let us pursue our work, in the full hope and 
vati fence, that the immovable basis upon whieh ovr 
fathers have stood for ag 






audin all nutions, will sull 
stanl like a monntain of 











a a the streams and 
la ’ s that rolland dash themselves about her 
base. s acte away in their fury, ant be for ver 
forall 

; MASONRY ABROAD. 
n 


Bavanca.—tIn speakiog of Freemasonry in Bavaria, 


we must make a due distinction between Old Bavaria | 





vad these con which have been united with it, 
inf are now known by the common name of Br 


unler the government of the present King Maximilian 





Joseph (1331.) In the OL country no lodges wer 
allowed to be held ; but the Lodges which were in 


>in the countries which have been annexed to 





> still permitted to assemb'e, a'thouch their 
privileges have been much cireumseribed ; neo one who 
holds a situation ofany description under the vovern- 
ment, being alowed to be initiated, or to ecntinue a 


Member of the Order ; this affects the Lo!ges in thos 






countries which have been united to Bavaria. viz. 


teg nsburg, Nuremberg, Er'angen, Anspach, Boyreuth, 
r 


several Lodges particularly ene in Munches ; bat they 
were at] close! by a decree of the provious g vert- 

. publishe | on the 224 June, 1744, oni renewed 
on ie secon! March, 1785. August Ith. 17%5, the 
Slectoral Prince published a deeree toall the members 
1 the electoral colleces, “‘that they should pub 
lectare, within eizhiy days whether they carrie 











‘the pernicions work of Freemesonry or not—whetier 


vhether they would abandon it, an! repent of their 
6 in having belongel to at ornot.? The Minister 
te, Baren von Kra 


Vran's, were two of the greatest enemics of the Or Je 





A most remarkable lciter was written at this time ly 
the eelehrated philoscpyer and imperial Anstrinn 





eunciller, Ignats Cdles von Born, in Vi 
2{ September 178), in which he returned } i, diploma 
asa Member of the Academy of the ences at Mun- 
ster, and of the Philosephi Society at Burchans 
ear Manster, anl ia which he dec'ared “that! 


t Freemason, but that he dil not repent it: oy 








itcary, he consilerel it to be an honcr to belenz 
ciety, the distinguishing characteristics of whic 

re Justice, Honor and Mercy, ant which inealestod 

tour principal duties, to fear ani love Gol, to iT t 

into or Temporal Rulers,and to live in peace ant 

1 inkind.” fe farther wrote—'‘At 

tine When you aldm'ttel 2 Meul of your 


of, &e. &e. In old Pavaria there were formerly 
7 


tLey belonged to the sect of Freemasons or not, and ¢ 


1 the ex-Jesuit , Prejudice ag 


to investigate into the truth, and to promote the spread 
of useful knowledge ; ant I was proud that you con- 
sidered me worthy to assist in this glorious enterprize 
Unfortunately the late electoral decree has robbed me 
of all my flattering expectations ; but it cannot prevent 
me, under the mighty protection and wise government 
of the Emperor Joseph, from exerting the little abilities 
I possess, in combating incessantly with Jesnitism 
fanaticism, intolerance, ignorance an! superstition, and 
thus promoting, ina small degree, the objeet of the 
Electoral Academy ; thatis, to promote the cause of 


wisdom and of truth, even in Bavaria 
Phe London Quarterly Review for March says 


The annual festival in aid of the School for the sup 
port anl eldacation of the orphan sons of indigent 
at London, oa the th of March 


The amount realized was five hundred pounds—about 


Masons, was he 
§2,500!' The girls festival took place on the 15th ult 
and that for the Asylum for ay 
is fixed for the 19th instant Phese are splendid char 





vl decayed Mason 


ities, and we are happy to learn that they are steadi'y 
alvancing in prosperity and usefulness 

The day for the presentatioa of the ** Masonie Offer. 
ing,” to the Rev Dr Oliver, has not yet been fixed,— 
some delay having occurred on the part of the artist 
The doctor has recently been severely indisposed, We 
are gratifie. to learn, however, that he has nearly re 
covered his health, and that the first partof his propo 
sel new work has been put to pres 

The late king of Sweden, (Charles John.) who re- 
cenily died in the Sist year of his age, after a reign of 
thirty four years, was one of Napoleon's marshals—a// 
of whom were Freemasons He wasa patron of the 
Order inthe kingdom of Sweden, as is his son, the 
present monarch, 

We are ge tolearn that our talented friend 
ant Br. Dr I 
of the Cross of Christ Eacamptment, Lontoa. This 


. T Crucefix has beea elected commander 


is probably the best Pn 





ampment in England 


NEW PROV. GRAND LODGE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
AND NEW BRUNSWICK, 


The Grant Lodge of Soot'an! having appointed a 
Proviscial Gran] Master for this Province, New Brun. 
swiek, an} PE Island, a Grand Lodge, to be called 
‘The Provincial Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia ant New 
Pranswick,” has recently been formed ; and held their 
first meeting for business at St. Andrew's Hall, in this 
city, on the ISth inst. The appointments by the RW 
Provincial Grant Master—provisionally, until the 
regular election of Grand Officers on St. Andrew's day 
next,—are as follow :— 

William Traser, Senior Grand WarJen, 

William Johns, Junior Grand Warden 

Patrick Faller, Graad Treasurer 

Frederick R Starr, Grand Seeretary 
ison, Senior Grand Deacon 











Jas. Ja 

Thomas Mackie, Junior Grand Deacon, 

Wm. MeNally, Grand Tyler. 

The meeting was of an interesting natare, and was 
conducte | with much satisfaction and harmony. 

Meroorials for the organization of Lodges to be en- 
rolle | under the Seottish Banner, are in course of four. 
wartness in different parts of the Province ; and a 
period of much Masonic prosperity is cheerfully looked 
forward to. 





TUE 247n OF JUNE, 

The late Anniversary has been celebrated by the 
Masonic Fraternity in all parts of the United States 
ainst the institution seems to have died in 
some places with, and in others before its creators and 
our time-honored fraternity. now inthe full-tide of 
prosperity, is en tearing itself not only to the hearts of 
those embrace! within its pales, but to the world at 
large. Many who have based their opposition to lree- 
masanty upon the misreptesentations of bad men— 
ren Whose son's were dead to all the finer feelings of 
homanity—-upen hearing the troth from the orators and 

cvting it in the periodicals devote! to the cause of the 
i sitituticn, are now among its warmest friends All 

itis necessary to remter the fraternity perpetaally 

prosperous, is that the members look well to the char 
reters of al who would pass the threshold of the Tem. 
pe.anl sce thatall who cone within its sacred walle, 

re“unter the tongue of good report.” ‘The tree is 

own by sts fro.ts,” and as the worldis eonvineed 
thrtg od inen are made better by association with us 

o will our seciety win the admiration of the gcol and 
V.rtuous a.nong mankind. Maysville Mirror 
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MASONIC TALE. 


A SHORT TALE WITH ALONG MORAL. 
“Now let the man ascribe it to his skill, 

That through grace hath gained victory ; 

If any strength we have, ii is to ill ; 

But all the good is God’s both power and eke will.” 





Srencer’s Faerie QurENE. 


It was ce the evening ofa summer's day, that twenty 
young men were assembled in the private room of the 
George Inn, in the pleasant village of Thickhorn, in 
the county of W They were members of a 
society, partly social, and partly literary and scientific, 
whose custom was to meet once a week, for the pur- 





pose of discussing any subject which the majority of 


the members thought fit to introduce, and afterwards 
adjourn to the pleasures of the festive board, where 


the labors of the evening concluded by discussing the . 


merits of Bacchus and Dr. Kitchener. For such pur- 
pose was the party assembled, which I have just intro- 
duced to the notice of the reader, on the evening com- 
mencing my narrative. 

From the variety of topies which engaged their atten- 
tion, an evil ofa glaring nature was the aecessary 
result, and followed, as is too often the case, by one 
of still greater magnitude. The attention, directed to 
so many different channe!s inthe wide world of know- 
ledge,stored the minds of those directing it with a large 
amount of learning ; but allofa most superficial and 
desultory nature—that unsubstantial structure from 
which so many souls leap into the gulph of error and 
false light. Such unfortunately was the case with the 
little society mentioned ,;which deducing false eoneulus- 
ions from that which should have led them to the Deity, 
feil from one depth of error to another decper. and still 
deeper, until, atlength, they sunk into those of infidel- 
ity and impiety,and casting aside the light of revelatioa 


attempted to pierce the shades that veil the hidden } 


springs of life by the erring guide of human reason. 
Such were the men, and such their principles, who 
were assembled at the time mentioned, in the private 
room of the George Inn, Thick horn. 

The hour of meeting hal passel some time, and their 
chairman, usually so punctual, not having arrive! ,they 
were about electing one of their number to fill the of: 
fice pro-tempore, when he arrived, and apologizing to 
the meeting fer his late arrival, made them acquainted 
with the cause. He had been tothe town of W 
on business, an] delayed his return to witness a Ma- 
son's funera!, which was to take place that afteravon, 
which ceremony having prevented him from commenc- 
ing his journey homewarJ so soon as he intended, was 
the cause of his so late arrival at the mecting. 

That same evening, after supper, the Mason’s funer- 
al became a topic of discourse among them, and cur- 
iosity awakened in them the desire to solve the mys. 
teries of a body so extensive, so repectable in number 
and distinguishel names, ani which, from its own 
tralitions, boasted so remote an antiquity. 

Ani then that peculiar, and, to them, unknowa 
charm, which sealed the lips and closed the heart of its 
disciples ! ! what coull that be which, through so many 
generations, had prevented the foolish anal profene, as 
well as the wise and prudent, among its members from 
divulging its secrets to the popular world! What a 
charming field was this for their researches! Whata 
rich vein opened to that fatal curiosity which cost the 
work! a paradise! To them who den‘el the existence 
ofan afterstate, and the surveilance cf an cmnipresent 
Deity, and the laws of whose country would visit wit! 
their thunlers any open or covert attack upen their 
persons, what power could there be in Masonry to 
check the free expressica of all its nysteries, suppos- 
ing they had gained possession of them ? 

At all hazards, they were determined to make trial 
of its force ; and Charles Melville, the young man who 
had witnessed the burial service that day, cflered him- 
self as their champion, to possess himself of the seerets 
ani mysteries of the Royal Art, and loy epen to the 
world’s view the boasted light hitherto veiled frem ail 
but the initiated. 

From a lameness in the discharge of that great 
principal in our Order, which requires that no man 
shall be proposed or admitted who is not strictly mora’, 
and bows in adoration to the Deity, Melville found no 
difficulty in being propcsed and seconded by twoofthe 
Lodge, andat the appointed time, presented 
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now 


» accuracy honorable to the Lodve, 
’ eraft in general. 


: joined with a lying tongue anda 


\ ere it was completed, the whole fal 


: mirth with innocence ; the flippant jest, 
« song, ani the equivocal toast were unheard, an 


’ age ona visit toa relative carly the nex 


> Master 
, sense of the word, a liviag soul. 


’ visited by him, when, in the full conviction of his he 


> 1500 ; 


to the pursuit of this single object. 


AAAS ana 


He was admitted in due ‘Gntin 
and answered every necessary question, and the stream 
of Heaven born light was poured upon his benighted 
soul. 

The Master of the Lodge was a men of many years, 


5 . . 
> upon Whose countenance was seen that expression of 
> serenity, contentment, 

. virtue alone can delines 


which a 
te upoa tire features of age. 
Around his venerable brow flowed the thin and silver- 
ed lecks, blanched by the hand of Time, which, while 
it had shrunk his sinew and wasted his limb, ripened 
to perfection an intellect vigorous, manly, and refined. 
Toa gentlemanly and grammatical expression, . the 


and charity, 


- consciousness of the responsibility of the duty he was 


engaged in, added a force and power which, perhaps, 
more then the elegance of his di 
in the highest degree impressive. 
shown by their venerated chi 


ction, made his delivery 
The high example 


hada happy effect up- 





, on his assistant officers, and the business of the Lodge 


to its most minute details, was performed with an 


and beneficial to the 
At the commencement of the ceremony, Melville, 
mocking heart ; but 


the words of trath flowing from the 





i 


as it proceeded, 


‘ lips of that venerable Mason, made an impression cn 





Ifyand 


s false 


to ewn, even to hi: 
rie of 
philosophy was shaken to the very foundaticn stone. 


his heart he was ashamed 





. When he retired with the Lodge from labor to refresh- 
» ment, every thing was consonant with the sentiments 


he hal heard expressed in open Lo ra 3 refreshment 
without gluttony, conviviality with temperance, and 


the obscene 





when 
he left the company to seek his home, if he were not a 
better, he was at least a sadder man. His mind was 
uneasy—his views unsett!ed—and if he were net pre- 
pared to give his assent to the doctrines he had just 
heard, he was resolved to keep tiem hil within his 
breast from those at whose instigation he had sought 
them, until he had seen further into that system wh 
he began to imagine was indeed “light.” To 
meeting his companions, whose ra'lying and jesting he 
knew would be eniefly at his expense, he left the vill- 
nor 
did he return till the evening upon which he wes te 
participate in the mysteries of a more exalte! degree. 
As before, the business was dise tl 





avoid 


morniaeg 








arge | with th 





Lecame the 





attention and ability, and 1 deeper 
breech in the citadel of his gen ity ; ~ when a 





month after he was raised tothe sublime 
Mason, the light burst cicheda’ 
most recesses of his mind, anil he became in 


The 
the most talented member, was ag 





into t! 
the 
society of w! 





he had been 


and the warmth of new born zeal, he declared his con- 
version, and implored them to follow his example. 
The majority did so,and to this day continue to be 
honorable members of that body of which they had 
vewed the ruin.—Freemasons’ Review. 

THE TRI ALS OF GENIUS, 
Account 


I 


of the Intveductic ion of the Manufacture of 
oreelain in France, by Bernard Palissy. 
~~ 

Palissy was born ia some village, the name of which 
is unknown, inthe diocese of Agen, about the year 
he followed the humble calling ofa lan lsurveyor, 
to which 1e advanced in years, he added that-of 
painting on ss 

At that perio! the art of Pereelain making was un- 
known. ‘The discovery of Herculaneum an! Pompeii 
has enrbied us to determine the progress made by the 
ancients in the arts of pottery ; and in the begining of 
the sixteenth century the only manafactory of crockery 
which could pretend to the name of Poreeiain, was at 
Faen.a, in Italy, whither it has said to have been 
traa:porte] from China, by cerlain Venetian merehs nts. 
Froy. this manufactory was derive] the name of, 
iene:, or fayence, still used in Fraace. 

Ittappenel that, ia a visit to Agen, Palissy 


























. painter on glass, obtainel a sight of a specimen of Fa- 


enza, crof Oriental Porcelain, which inspirel him 
with the hope of discovering some sort of white ena- 
mel, by which earthernware migit be encruste! ; anl 
from that moment he devoted fifieen yéars of his life 





life of 


“next to 








It appears a sim. < 





a 
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f himself for initation. 


ple method to have proceeded at once to Faenza, and. 
become a workman in the famous pottery. But means 
for so long a journey, were probably wanting to the 
poor village geometer, and he accorJing'y gave to the 
enterprise all that was in his pover, orery moment of 
his days, and every faculty of his mind } 
Asa painter on glass, the art of mixing and fixing 
colors was well known to him: 1 
to pottery-w are 
by a transparent silicious 





transferring these 


var ni 









; seems to . ave baf. 
fied his most per able 
provide for the 
he had the grea 


pottery to cffect hi 


vering endeav Xe 










ntainane 





lificulty in precuring 

experiment, 
and pounding 
construct U 


lost in grinJing 
vain attempt to 
length he coutriy 


who undertook to bake 


Was 





> owner of 





a pott 





{ wigan pieces ; 
from ill-will, the at- 
ruined in fortuae, 
’ twelve yee 
sd, by the wants of 
; ani resume hi 

Havi: 


the 





but partly from ignorance. pte’ 
tempt was ine 
health an 


xperily made, 









at the close rs of in. 















more thriving ea 
ed from the 
certain sajt marshe 
and profit. No so 
means of continuing his atteupts, 
with greater di than ever to his ena 
despatched the new samples ef his skill 
in the furnace of a gias 
And now for the first time, the composition he had 
invented pr Out of three hundred i 
mens of $ experiments ¢ 





district a commission for 


s, he executed his task 





he returned 





meling, and¢ 


baked 
a 


sence 


to be 

















time, to t< action of the Sermare,& single one pres sent. { 
ed on cooling, a hard, white, vitreous, brilliant surface; 
znd the joy cf poor Palissy, ia the discovery, ms 


ty be 





easily conceived. 

**T was, however, at that time of my life sosimple,” 
says he, inthe narrative of his OE Pe * that 
the moment I Lalhit upon the real enamel, I set about 
making the pottory-¥ to whicii it was ‘to be 
el; and after lesing eight months in the task, I had 
furnace similar to those of the glass 
it was to be baked. No one can cons 
ble itecest me, for I had to do all by the 
ny hauds—to sift the mortar, and even 
the water with which it be mixed. I 
t nan in fetching 
























tbor of 





was to 

he help ef a sing! 
my own back bone all! 

Laking a red pretty well ; but when it 





hed not so much as 





the bricks : 


My fies 

















to the end, after the enamel had been spread 
the to produce the heat 
neeess2y} ysand nights did { 
renain ree e, half distract. 
el,ani almost stapefied by the intense heat, and my 





own bitter disappointment. At last it occurred to me 
that the composition containel aa insufficient propor- 
licn of the subsiance which hal Pata fusion in the 
former instance ; and I aceordingly r 
ant pountiag, though still obliged to k up the 
of the oven, so that I had treble labor on my ba 

The former pieces being now spvile 
to go cut and purehase new po 
fresh composition ; 






rey 
eep 





. I was 





ts to bec 
1,onimy return, I had the imisery 
scovering that my stock of wood was exhauste]! 
What was to be done?) I rushed inte my and 
tore up the trelli ; and these beiag insulii@fent, was 
oblige] to sacrifice the dressers, stools, table, and board. 
ingofmyhouse! All these were successively 
into the furnace, in the hope of melting the en: 
The reader will probably recall to mind the account 
given by Belve nate ¢ Cellini, in bis memets rs, of 
contributed all his pewter dishes and 
sils to the meta! prepared for ! 
Seas, Which prove! slow and ditfien't of f 
the Italian protege cf princes 
sacrifice, whereas tho meek Palls: 
-n the terms of a confessicn. 
Scorched by reat of the cateate& f 
reduced to a skelcten by the perspiratic€ arising from 
this prodigious oe I had now a new vex: 
My family haviag inlisereetly circulated the 
report of my taking up and burning the flooring of ay 
furniture, &e. I was considered insane by my 
acichbers, and my precaricus credit totally destroyed. 
Ll’ Thad then died, I should have left behind me the 
name of a madman who kad ruined his family by a 
frantic speculation. But though sick and dispirited 
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imple,” 
** that 








, I had 
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and my 
ed to me 
propor- 
on in the 





ent, was 
1] board. 
ly thrust 
umel ! 

account 








. of which I had been so long in pursuit was effected ; 
$ and that henceforward I had only to persevere in my 
2 labors. The difficulty of maintaining my family for 
» five, or six months longer, till a satisfactory result 
could be obtained, was the first consideration ; but in 
order to hasten the period, I hired a potter to assist 
me in my work, furnishing him with models and mat- 
> erials. 
“A cruel drawback it was, that I was unable to 
maintain this man in my dismantled home, for I was 
> forced to run up a bill for his board at a neighboring 
; tavern. Nay, when, at the end of six months, he had 
2 made me the various articles of crockery, according to 
my designs. so that nothing remained to be done but to 
cover them with my enamel, and submit them to the 
furnace ; being forced to dismiss my workman, I had 
no means of paying him his wages, except by giving 
him my clothes, which I accordingly did ; and my 
> person was now as thoroughly dismantled as my house 
All the rest of his labor poor Palissy had to en- 
» counter alone, though his hands were so cut and bruis- 
3 ed with his work, that he was obliged, he says, to eat 
» his pottage as well as he could with his hands wrapped 
; in linen rags.- The hand-mill, in which he ground his 
» materials, required the power of two strong men to 
$ Work it, yet he was wholly without assistance. Nor 
; Were his disappointments yetatanend, After having, 
’ with infinite pains and at considerable cost,constructed 
, &@ new oven, it turned out that the mortar he had used 
> Was full of flints, probably the refuse of his materials ; 
, and when the furnace was heated, these flints flew, 
: and attached themselves to his pottery, so that it was 
» completely spoiled. 
;  ‘*On passing the hand over my vases,” says he little 
fragments of flint were perceptible, which cut like a 
, razor. I instantly determined to break them up,rather 
, than sell them in a deteriorate state for what they 
would feteh, which might have injured the reputation 
of my discovery. But no sooner had I done so, than I 
was beset by the maledictions of my starving family, 
, and the mockery cf my neighbors, who treated me as 
> a madman for not having realized a few crowns by my 
damaged goods.” 
Nevertheless the man, of genius toiled resolutely 
. on !—Satisfied of the strength that was in him, and of 
$ the importance of his discovery ,he went to work again, 
with an injured credit and constitution, an object of 
hatred to some, and contempt to others. From the 
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> exhausting nature of his labors, his arms and legs had | 


become like sticks, so that, according to his own brief 
description, there was nothing to keep up his garters, 
and his stockings eame upon his heels as he walked, 
» till he was the picture of wretchedness and destitution. 
Between the action of the prodigious heat of his fur- 
nace, and the influence of the rain and frost on his ill- 
constructed works, the place was frequently unroofed, 
’ compelling him to borrow the materials for its repara- 
> tion. But this was not always to be accomplished : 


> anihe tells us that he often remained watching his « 
, oven through the winter nights, exposed to wind and 


weather, with the owls hooting on one side, and the 
» dogs howling on the other. 

“Wet tothe skin with the beating in of the heavy 
rains, and groping about in the dark, for want ofa 


atday-break,” says he, 
wretch who had been rolling ina guiter. But the worst 
: Thad to suffer was from the accusations of my neigh. 
; bors, who kad assisted me, and who now regarded me 

as a robber ; 
2 treated me asa selfish lunsatic.” 


This is but a faint outline of the miscries and fa- 
tigues sustained by poor Bernard Palissy, in bringing to 
perfection an art which has proved so high'y beneficial 

> tohis ownand other countries. The furnaces and 
evens of his invention are still ir’ use at Sevres, and 
, have been closely copied in our own and cther porcelain 
works. 
secure them from accident, were devised from Palissy, 


can‘tle, I have often retired to rest at midnight,or even 
“looking like some drunken 


and the reproaches of my family, who ‘ 


The moulds in which the vases are baked to ‘ fragment of the coffin, with which it seemed she had 


cheered myself with the certainty that the danevery ; 


after his unlucky less from the flying of the fiints ; and ‘ 


his recipes for the mixing of colors are still patent. 
The porcelain of Palissy soon attained a prodigious 
reputation, and few museurs,or coilections of objects, 


tion of Palissy : 


which he devoted his art ; 
skill, that many of the original designs exhibit the 
genius ofa first-rate sculptor. 

The fame of this discovery extended rapidly though 
France, and orders were given him by all the nobles of 
the court of Henri II ; among others, by the Due de 
Montmorency, who employed him to decorate his 
stately chatean of Ecouin. One of the chambers was 
paved with tiles of Palissy’s porcelam, which still 
remain perfect, the design has been 
destroyed by the introduction of one of those huge un- 
graceful N’s, which, during the empire, were made to 
disfigure all the ancient public edifices of France. 


unless where 


PREMATURE BURIALS. 


The ‘Philadelphia Newspaper’ of last week contains 
a thrilling article from the pen of Edgar A. Poe. Esq-, 
on ‘Premature Burials.’—To be buried while alive, he 
remarks, is beyond question, 
extremes which has ever fallen to the lot of mere hu- 
manity. That it has frequently, very frequently ,so fal- 
len, will not be denied by those who think. The 


shadowy vague. Who shall say where the one ends, 
and where the other begins? We know that there 
are diseases in which oceur total cessations of all the 
apparent functions of vitality, and yet in which these 
cessations are merely suspensions, properly so called. 


and several! of his dishes end vases - 
present copies after celebrated pictures, executed in 
relief. Table services, to replace the wooden and 
» pewter vessels then in use, were the chief objects to 
and with so much taste and 


: battery. 
the most terrific of the | 
terize them in any respect,except upon one or LWo occas. 
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memory a well known and very extrecrdiaary case in 
point, where its action proved the means of restoring 
to animation a young attorney of London, who had been 
interred for two days, This occurred in 1821 ,and creat. 
ed at that time a great sensation in the metropolis. ; 

The patient, Mr. Edward Stapleton, had died appar. 
eatly of typhus fever, accompanied with some anomal 
ous symptoms which had excited the curiosity of his 
medical attendants. Upon his seeming disease, his 
friends were requested to permit a post mortem ex. 
amination, but declined. As often happens whensuch — 
refusals are made, the practitioners resolved to disinter 
the body and dissect itin private. Arrangements were 
easily effected with some of the numerous corps of body 
snatchers with which London abounds ; and, upon the 
third night after the funeral, the supposed corpse was 
unearthed from a grave seven feet deep, and de posited 
in the operating chamber of one of the private hos 
pitals, 

An incision of some extent had been actually made 
in the abdomen, when the fresh and undecayed ap 
pearance of the subject suggested an application of the 
One experiment succeeded another, and the 
customary effects supervened, with nothing to charac. 





{ ions,a more than ordinary degree of lifelikeliness in the 
‘ convulsive action. 
boundaries which divide Life from Death, are at best } 


They are only temporary pauses inthe incomprehensible | 


mechanism. <A certain period elapses, and some un- 
scen, mysterious principle again sets in motion the magic 
Pinions and wheels The silver cord was not forever 
loosed, nor the golden bowl irreparably broken. But 
Where, meantime, was the soul ¢ 


It grew late. The day was about to dawn ; and it 
was thought expedient, at length, to proceed at once 
to the dissection. A student, however, was especially - 
desirous of testing a theory of his own, and insisted in . 
applying the battery to one of the pectoral muscles. 
A rough gash was made, and a wire hastily brought 
in contact ; when the patient, with a hurried but quite 
unconvulsive movement, arose from the table, stepped 


. into the middle of the floor, gazed about him a few 


| was distinct. 


Mr. Poe records several remarkable cases of life « 


burials. 
ing of which people of tender nerves may omit: 
‘One of very remarkable character, and of which the 


From them we scleci the following, the read- | 


seconds and then spoke ' What he said was unintel. 
ligible, but words were uttered ; the syllabification 
Having spoken, he fell heavily to the 
floor. 


For some moments all were paralyzed with awe— ° 


- but the urgency of the case soon restored them to their 


circumstances may be fresh inthe memory of some of : 
my readers, occurred, not very long ago, in the city of . 


Baltimore, where it occasioned a painful, intense and 
widely extended excitement. 


The wife of one of the | 


most respectable citizens—a lawyer of eminence and a « 


member of Congress—was seized with a sudden and 
unaccountable illness, 
skill of her physicians. After much suffering she died, 
er was supposed todie. No one suspected, indeed ,nor 
had reason to suspect, she was notactually dead. 


which completely baffled the « 


presence of mind. It wasseen that Mr. Stapleton was 
alive, although in a swoon. Upon exhibition of ether 
he revived and was rapidly restored to health, and to 
the society of his friends—from whom however, a!! 
knowledge of his resuscitation was withheld, until a 
relapse was no longer .to be apprehended. Their 
wonder—their rapturcus astonishment—may be con. 
ceived. 


The most thrilling peculiarity of this incident, never- 


: theless, is involved in what Mr. 5S. himselfasserts. He 


The } 


face assume! the usual pinched and sunken outline. - 


The lips were of the usual marble pallor. 
were lustreless. There was no warmth. 
had ceased. For three days the body was preserved 
unburied during which ithad acquired a strong rigidity. 
The funeral, in short, was hastencd on account of 
the rapid advance ef what was supposed to be decom- 
position. 


The eyes 


Pulsation | 


declares that at no period was he altogether insensible— 
that dully and confusedly, he was aware of every- 
thing which happened to him, from the moment in 
which he was pronounced dead by his physicians, to 
that in which he fell swooning to the floor of the 
Hospital. ‘I am alive’ were the uncomprehende! 
words, which upon recognizing the locality of the 


$ dissecting-room, he had endeavored, in his extremity, 
* to utter. 


The lady was deposited inthe family vault, which, > 
3 P y ys 


for three subsequent years, was undisturbed. 
expiration of this term, it was opened for the reception 
ofa sarcophagus ; but alas! how fearful a shock a- 


Atthe . 


waited the husband who personally, threw open the ‘ 


door. As its portals swung owtwardly back, some 


‘ of wealth, and of great personal beauty, 


while apparrelled object fell rattling within his arms.— 3 
It was the skeleton of his wife in her yet unmoullerep | 


: shroud. 


A careful investigation rendered it evident that she 
had revive | within a few daysafter her entombmenat— 
that her strugg!es within the coffin had caused it to fall 
from alecge ora shelf to the floor, where it was so 
broken as to permit her escape. A lamp which had 
been accidentally left, full of oil, within the tomb, was 
fov.hd empty ; it might have been ex iausted, however, 
by evaporation. On the uppermost part of the steps 
which led down into the dreal chamber, wasa large 


endeavored to arrest attention, by striking the iroa 
door.—While thus occupied, she probably swooned or 


‘ possibly died, through sheer terror ; and in falling, her 
‘ shroud became entangled in some iron work which 


of virlu, in our own time, but contain specimens of his | 


works, under the name of Raphael ware of China of ‘ 


the midUle ages. The embossed dishes exhibiting re. 


ptiles and animals, in great perfection. were the inven. | 





projected interiorly. Thus she remained, and thus she 


decayed, erect. 





The mention of the galvanic battery, recalls tomy 
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In the year 1810, acase of Lving inhumation hap- 
pened in France, attended with circumstances which 
gofar to warrant the assertion that truth is indeed 
stranger than fiction. Thesubject was a Mademouselle 
Victorine Lafourcade. a young girl of iMustrious tamily 
Ameag her 
suitors was Julian Bossuet, a poor lilferateur, or jour- 
nalist, of Paris. His talents and general amiability 


“ 


‘ had recommended him to the notice of the heiress, by 


whom he seems to have been truly beloved ; but her 
pride of birth decided her, finally, to reject him, and to 
wed a Monsicur Renelic, a banker, aid a diplomatist 
of some eminence. After marriage, however, this 
geutieman neglected,and. ,erhaps, even more positively 
ill-treated her.--Having passed w.th him some wret 

ed yvars,she died—at least her condition so closely r:- 
sembled death as to deceive every one who saw her, 
She was buried—not in a vault. bat in an ordinary grave 
in the village of her nativity. Filled with despair and 
still inflamed by the memory of her fond attachment 
the lover journies from the capital to the remote prov . 
ince in which the village lies, with the romantic pur 


‘ pose of disintering the corpse, and possessing himsell 


of its Juxuriant tresses. He reaches the grave. At 
midnight he unearth’s the coflin, opens itand isin the 
act of detaching the hair, when he is arrested by the 
unclosing of the beloved eyes. Vitality has not alto. 
gether departed ; andshe was aroused, by the caresses 


ove Re 
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of her lover,from the lethargy which had been mistaken 


» the village. 
gested by no little medical learning. 
ed. She recognized her preserver. 
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for death. He bore her frantically to his lodgings in ° 
He employed powerful restoratives sug- ‘ 
In fine, she reviv- : 
She remained 


’ with him until, by slow degrees, she fully recovered her ° 


original health. Her woman’s heart was not adamant, 
and this lastlesson of love sufficed to soften it. She 
bestowed it upon Bossuet. She returned no more to 
her husband, but concealing from him her resurrection, 
fled with her lover to America. 

Twenty years afterwards, the tworeturned to France, 
in the persuasion, that time had so greatly altered the 
lady’s appearanee that her friends would be unliable 
They were mistaken, however ; for, 
at the first meeting, Monsigur Renelle did actually re- 
cognize and make claim to his wife. 
resisted ; an! a julicial tribunal sustained her in her 
resistance ; deciding that the peculiar circumstances, 
had extinguished, not 
authority of the hus- 


to recognize her. 


with the long lapse of years, 
only equitable but legally, the 


band 


WATER CURE. 

The water cure is the name given toa new method 
of curing disease by cold wateralone. Itis practised 
in Austria, by Preissnitz, and is described in the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. H. C, Wright, of Boston, who 
is now under treatment. To think of a sick man’s 
undergoing what he describes, must make a well man 


trembie : 
I have been here under the water cure nine weeks. 
During that whole time,the weather has been extremely 
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cold don’t seize upon my lungs as colds used to dn é the. 


And, besides, no one here seems to have the slightest | 
fear of a cold,for the simple reason every one feels that / 
there is here a certain and speedy remedy at hand. A 
few hours breaks it all up, and scatters it to the wind. 
So of fever---no one here seems to have the least fear, 


> of fever, because every one feels an entire confidence 


* Recently, 


The claim was ° 


in cold water as an antidote. From what I have seen 
here, [can never again doubt that the fiercest of fevers 
are harmless, being absolutely under human control. 
we have had two cases of most malignant 
One was a man, taken with a nervous, raging 


fever. j 
the fever was entirely routed> 


fever. In three days, et 
and in a week, the man appeared again in the saloon, 


eating like a ravenous wolf whatever he liked; and 


though he lodked thin and was weak, yet, you might 
have seen him out breasting the storms, which, in his 
weakness, would near tip him over at times. Four 


days ago, awoman who had taken cold during the day. 
and was not aware of the enemy lurking in her, was 
seized in the night with a most violent fever. I saw 
her in the morning, and she looke1 exactly like a per- 


son in scarlet fever. A wet sheet was at once wrap- 


ped about her whole body, and changed an! wet again 


* every twenty or thirty minutes. 


This was pursued 





But sila his patients work for health. 
We can’t sit down in an easy chair, or stretch out ona 
soft sofa, 
gown on,and take little nice things, and be petted and 
comforted, ani all that! No; wehaveto work, work, 
work ; no rest day or night ; have but little heat, ani 
no comforts at all, (comfort is unknown here, in any 
thing.) Our food is plentiful, but of the coarsest kind 

no coffee, no condiments but salt ; milk and 
cold water for drink ; dry, stale rye bread, butter, boil- 
ed beef soup, &c., for food. To cut our rye bread is a 
magnitude, and each must cut for 
Counts, Princes, Cay ali- 
Doctors, and what not, a 

gnawing away at this 
; you would suppose 


no tea, 


labor of no small 
himself; and to see 
ers, Priests Genera!s, 
mixed up together, cutting and 
coarse food, like hungry wolves 


Barons, 





’ that the genius of famine had come forth from the 


‘ sent, Lhave a perfect hydrophobia. 


‘ about 20 hours, and water was applied in other ways. | 
The next day, I saw her up and dressed, and looking ; 


‘ tainremedy is always at head. 


» eold—so cold that ice has formed around my bath, into ' 


which I plunge twice a day ; and ice at this moment, 


» hangs around the Douches, in masses from ten to fifteen / 


feet in length, and larger than a man’s body. 
whole of the nine weeks, we have not had more than 
, fifteen days of fair weather, put it all together. Tem- 
_ pests that come howling down from the Bohemian 
mountains, which lie to the South some fifteen or 
twenty miles, sweep over Graeilenberg with great 
fury—driving the snow in clouds before them, till they 
are lost on the plains of Prussia, that are open before 
uson the North. The people say the winter has been 
, uncommonly severe. It requires the constant exercise 
of a desperate resolution to carry on the cure amid such 
snows and ice. With such a temperature, to have 
our bodies packed up, twice a day, ina sheet wrung 
out of water, whose temperature is down to freezing— 
(last evening, the sheet in which I was packed, three 
minutes before I saw spread out on the snow before 
my-.window, frozen stiff as ice)—to lie in that wet sheet 
till T get warm, and then go down into a bath-room, 


During { 
¢ meal times, especially at our dinners. 
Some fifteen nations are © 


? 


Q 


AR 
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. often full of snow an ice, and there throw all off, and ° 


smoking, plunge into that dreadful bath, and stay in 
, it one or two minutes—to be rubbed dry, and havea 
tong wet bandage tied around the whole body—then 
dress, and go out and face these fierce, howling tem- 
pests, the snow all blowing into your eyes, ears, hair, 
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neck, and bosom ; and then to have to sit down in cold } 


water, 


a fearful process must kill or cure.—Strange to say, not ‘ 


one here seems to have the least fear of the former. It > ; 
’ him out ; pursues him rountand round the system 


kills no one—butit invigorates and strengthens all, and 
produces a pretty thorough indignation in each at 
himself, that he should ever have subjected his body 
to the healing process generally pursued by the med- 
ical faculty. Iam certain that the process—though so 
fearful that | almost catch my breath and shiver all 
over to think of it---has done me great good. 

I told Preissnitz, at the outset, that my disease was 


and there sit 15 minutes ata time—sure, such ; , 
> the invaling enemy. 
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as,well and eating as hearty as usual. 
of | me licine was administered. 
out of the 300 patients now here, or out of several 


Nota particle ¢ 
I do not believe that - 


thousands that have been here, there is one who hns ~ 


the least fear of fevers or colds. Each seems to feel 


that, so far as fevers and colds are concerned, a cer- , 


Ido think it is the 


duty of all who have young ch. llren, to learn to apply 


> he was never married. 


this remedy.----How many diseases in little chillren ; 


originate in colds! 
You would be amused to look into our saloon at ° 
Remember this 


is a Hospital for all nations. 


now represented in the saloon----come here to be cured ? 


of diseases that have generally been given over, or 
nearly so, by the melical faculty. To see them at 
the table with ravenous appetites, eating food of the 
coarsest ani plainest kind----food that many of them 
would hardly have felt easy to set befcre their servants 
at home ; to see their countenances.--to see them rub- 
bing their hands to keep them warm, (for but little 
artificial heat is allowed to enter the saloon,)---to seé 
them racing up and down the saloon between dishes, 
(for at dinner we generally have three dishes,) ; you 
would not dream that these people were on the sick 
listof mankind. Hope is the expression of every face ; 
despair has no place in Graeffenberg. As for the 
crisis ; every guest here longs for acrisis. No one 
pities you if you have one ; all would rather envy 
you, corg atulale you on the success of your cure, and 
earnestly covet the same blessing for themselves! And 
the more severe the crisis, the more certain and effect- 
ual the cure. Such is the feeling respecting the crisis. 
It is considered the dying gasp or groan of the disease. 
The disease is the enemy in the system to be rooted ; 
cold water is the defenler of the system ; the disease 
The enemy obtains a lodgment 
in the citadel ; the body.—Cold water seeks to drive 
The enemy, now in the head, now in the chest, lungs, 
heart, stomach, legs, feet, hands, here and there, every 
where, seeks a refuge from his terrible foe, cold water, 
till he can find no rest for the sole of his foot in the 
body, and then he darts out thro’ the skin, smashing 


right thro’ wherever it may chance to be, and away he 
, goes in a crisis ! and the body is saved alive and well. 


, 


on my lungs---that my lungs were ulcerated some---and $ 
thet Lhad thrown putrid matter from them---and he ¢ 


at once subjected me to this process. 
first, how it would go ; 
in his prescriptions, and so have I, now. 
yet put me under the Douche, 
weather is milder. Sure Iam, that all the 
matter secreted in my system, has been putin motion--- 
not indeed yet routed out of the system, but routed 
from any particular location in the ystem ; and sure 
I am that, by the time I have gone throught the ordeal 
enough, these morbid secretions will be entirely ex- 
pelled from the body. The settled cough that I had, 
seems to be broken up entirely. 
than, geta little cold, as do allthe patients, but the 


. 





I was afraid, at / 
but Preisnitz had confidence ‘ 
He has not . 
and will not till the / 
morbid ; 


I do indeed, now and 
< done not pretend that he can cure a/! diseases 


It is really accounted a blessing to havea powerful 
crisis, by all the cure guests. 

Vincent Preissnitz is certainly an 
man ; has a countenance on which one loves to look ; 
a man of unpretending simplicity, of quiet look and 
demeanor, but of dauntless resolution and unyielding 
firmness. Ifa patient puts himself unter his contro’ 


extraordinary 
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anl he assumes the responsibility of the ease, the pa- ¢ 
tient must conform.—He is a man of very limited book . 


leariting ; pretends to none, has none; says but little 


to his patients ; 


has no theory atall; and would be : 


probably incapable of giving a written account of his ° 


system 


Cold air anil cold water are the only remedies ‘ 


with which he attempts to combat disease, aut be > 


with 


was atour table. Just at pre- 
Ihave a horror 
{can’t get warm. Butl am told it is 
Weakness, low 


desert of Sahara, ant 


of cold water. 


a goolsign! Oh, dearme! spirits, 
shiverings and shakings, fever, headache, tooth-ache, 
and every other ache, a good sign! Well, know my 
lungs are getting well. Farewell! : 
HENRY C. WRIGHT 
eG, Austria. 


"AN AF FECTING INC IDENT. 
The following touching incident we find in the New 
York Mirror : 

An eminent clergyman one evening became the sub- 
ject of conversation, and a wonder was expressed that 
‘That wonder,’ said Miss Por- 
ter, ‘was once expressed to the reverend gentieman 
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ina warm room, with a warm wrapper ° 


himse!f within my hearing, and he told a story in an- *, 


swer, which I tell you, and perhaps slight as it may 
seem, it is the history of other hearts as sensitive and 
delicate as his own. Soon after his ordination he 


preached once every Sabbath fer a clergyman, in a ° 


small village not twenty miles from London. Amone 


his auditors, 


from Sunday to Sunday, he observed a | 


young lady, who always occupied a certain seat, and ‘ 


whose close attention began insensibly to grow to him 
an object of thoughtand pleasure. 


She left the church / 


as soon asthe service was over, and it so chanced that ° 
he went on for a year without knowing her name; but | 
his sermon was not written without many a thought ‘ 


how she woul! approve it, nor preached with satis{ac- 
tion unless he read approbation in her face. 


Grad- ; 


ually he came to think of her at other times than when ‘ 


writing sermons, an to wish to see her on other days 
than Sunday ; but the weeks slipped on, and tho ugh 
he fancied that she grew paler and thinner, he neve 
mustered resolution to ask her name or speak with 
her. By those silent steps, howey er, love had werked 
into his heart, ani he made up his mind to seek her 
acquaintance and marry her, if possible, when one 
day he was sent for to minister at a funcral.—The 
face of the corpse was the same that had looked vu p to 
him Sun tay after Sunday, till he learned to make it a 
part of his religion and his life. 
perform that service, and another clergyman officiated ; 
and after she was buried, her father took him aside 
and apologized for giving him pain—but he could not 
resist t!.e impulse to tell him that his daughter had 
mentioned his name with her last breath, and he was 
afraid a concealed affection for him had hurried her to 
the grave. Since then, said the clergyman in question, 
my heart has been dead within me, and I look for- 
war only,-I shall =“ to her in Heaven. 


CONTINUED D AY LIG HT WITE IN THE ARCTIC 
CIRCLE. 


Neth ng made so deep an impression upon our senecs 
as the change from alternate day and night, to which 
we had been habituated from cur infancy, to the con 
tinued daylight to which we were subjected as soon as 
we ercssed the Arctic cirele The nov elty. it must ! 
admitted, was very agree able ; and the advantage ci 

constantdaylight, in an unexplored ant{ naturally be 
tercus sea, 








Was too great to allow us even to wish fur 
aretara of the alternations above alluded to ; but ihe 
reluctance we felt to quit the deck yhen the sun we: 
shining bright upen cur sails, and to retire to cur cob 
ins to sleep. oftea deprived us ¢ f meny hours of nece - 
sary rest ; ant when we returned io the deck to keep 
ovr night-watch, if it may be so called, and still found 


He was unable to | 
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the sun gilding the sky, it seemed as if the day would 
never finish. What, therefore, at first promised to be 
so gratifying, soon threatened to become extremely 
irksome, and would, indeed, have beena serious incon- 
venience, had we not followed the example of the 
feathery tribe, which we daily observed Winging their 
way to roost, witha clock-work regularity ; and retired 
to our cabin at the proper hour, where, shutting out 
the rays of the sun, we obtainel that repose which the 
excercise of our duties required. At first sight, it wi’) 
no doubt appear to many persons that constant daylight 


must be a valuable acquisition in every country ; but 


a little reflection will, I think, be sullicient to show 
that the reverse is realiy the case, and to satisfy a 
hinkiag mind that we cannot overrate the blessing we 
derive from the wholesome alternation of labour and 
rest, which is ina manner forced upon us by the suc- 
cession of day and night. Itis impossible, by remov- 
ing to a high latitude, to witness the difficulty there is 
in the regulation of time ; the proneness that is felt by 
the indefatigable 
their occupations, and by the indolent and procrastina- 
ling to postpone their duties, without being truly thank- 
ful for that all-wise and merciful provision with which 
nature has endowed the more habitable portions of the 
globe.—Beechey’s Voyage of Discovery towards the 
North Pole. 


and zealous to rivet themselves to 


From the Indiana State Journal. 
MASONIC. 


The Grand Lodge, ofthe State of Indiana has just 
closed itsannual communication for Ik41. There were 
in attendance about 50 delegates besides many members 
of the order as visiters, among them the Grand Lee- 
turer of Ohio, Mr. Samuel Reed, whose abilities in his 
profession are highly spoken of by the fraternity. 

On Thorsiay, although the day was exceedingly in- 
clement, the Methodist Episcopal Church in our city 
was crowded to witness a public installation of the 
ollicers elect for the ensuing year. 

The Grand Master received the charge from Mr. 
Reed. Mr. Reed’s manner rendered this part of the 
ceremony peculiarly imposing. 

The Grand Master then installed in like solemn 
manner the remaining officers. Gen Kilgore acted as 
Master of ceremonies, after which Cel. . William 
Quarles, of our place, delivered an oration. This 





oration is one that reflects great credit upon the orator ; ‘ 
the manner was solemn and interesting, the matter was ¢ 


appropriate, aboudding with passages of great beauty. 
As evidence of the estimation in which itis held by 
the eraft, we are informed that itis to be published. 


The whole was interspersed with appropriate airs from 


the Indianapolis Band, who certainly acquitted them- 
selves in a manner equal to their best days. 


The procession moved to Washington Hall, where ‘ 
they partook ofa dinner, from which they moved to 


their room : 
The oNcers for the ensuing year are as follows : 
Philip Masen, Connersville, M W, Gr M. 
Issac Bartlett, Logansport, R W Dep Gr M. 
Caleb Schmidtlap, Madison, R W Sr Gr W. 
Draper Chimpman, Frankfort, R Rev Gr Ch. 
Austin W Morris, Indianapolis, Gr Secretary 
Jchn L Menaugh, Salem, Sr Gr D. 
Lewis Burke, Riclimond, Jr Gr D, 
Sam’l D Rooker, Indianapolis, Gr S& Tyler. 





From all we learn, Masonry has been greatly onthe 
dee 
40Gg¢es8 


having been established by the present Grand Lodge 


increase in every part of our State,some I5aew I 


THE SQUARE. 


most impressive 


is emblem is 





not only one of the 


eful to the Fraternity. Eve 


bat the mest u 
knows full well that it 
hy Brother to who: 








acts like a talisina 


seal the lips of a wort 
committed, and there it remains just 








thovch it was his own 
We are taught by this te ‘‘s¢ 
> and whenever tl 


cur actions by the 


iS sigpificant em.- 


square of virtue 


blem i to the eye, brings to the mind 


those exalted aalennobling 


presented 





Virtues vdora human 


nature, and are so profitable [ur welkbeing of 
society. 

Oa this emblem all good } 
ever they come together its inilacnce is diffused thro’o ut 
nad they feel the 


Ta 
int 


sons meet, and whea- 


the assembly beaulidul expressivn ie 
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the Psalmist verified to them: ‘‘Behold how goo> 
anl how pleasant itis for Brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” &e, 

Operative Masons would not be able to perform 
their work without this va'uible implement; so to the 
speculative Brother, this emblem affords the best moral 
lesson as well as practicable utility to those who will 
Properly 
would rob it of one of its brigatest jewels as well as 


use it. Take away this emblem, ani you 
mar its beauty anl symmetry 

Does temptation assail you, andare you almostrea ly 
to be allured from the path of rectitude! remember 
the square an! its Lappy moral, and you wil retura to 
the paths of virtue and be strengtheued te pursue your 
straight and 


~Do you feel the passions of ill 


course in the narrow way that leads to 


peace and hay 


ppiness. 


will, or anger, or envy rising in your breast! think of 
the solemn injunction you received when first you was 
tiught the sacred truths that this unfolds to 
the mind. Call to your remembrance those solemn 
lessons you received, when you for the second time 
entered the threshold of the Lox 
passions ; act upon the square; heep a tongue of good 


emblem 


“to subdue your 





report; maintain secrecy and practice charity 

These things suitably impressed upon the heart, will 
enable us all to ‘‘let 
and our cause receive honor thereby.— Masonic Signal. 


our light shine before “men,” 


QUERIES. 


Magazine, gives us his views upon the following ques- 
tions, which are submitted with a candid desire of ob- 
taining correct information : 

Is it notthe inherent right of all Masons, in good 
standing, to visit any Lodge of his own degree, as of- 
ten ashe thinks proper, and wherever he may be found, 
freely and without hinderance ? 

Is it consistent with the rights of a Mason in good 

«standing, for a Lodge to obstruct his privilege of 

visitation, by imposing upon him a tax for each visit, 
¢ when he is nota member of the Lodge to which he 
« seeks admittance.—Maysville Mirror. 


REMARK. 


C REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


Wil! our enlightened brother of the Freemasou’s : 


Although the query is not addressed to us, in this : 


instance, yet we will take the privilege of answering 
it, for the reason that the question has often been moo- 
ted by others. 

A Brother in “‘ good standing,” has an undoubted 
‘ hindrance. This is as fundamental a principle in ma- 

sonry, as the land-marks themselves. Buta brother 
to be in ‘ good standing’ among his fellows, must be a 
contributing member of some Lodge. No Lodge can 
lawfully deprive a brother of his seat if he is in regu- 
lar stanling with a sister body. If he does nothing 
for the support of the institution (unless on the plea of 
poverty, made apparent) he has no right to its benefits 


or its social privileges. The doctrine of ‘ oncea ma- 


< 

son, always amason’ is good in jeopardy, but no where 
Any tax put upon a sojourning Or visiting bro- 
ther haling from another Lodge, we look upon as con- 
travening the principles of the order. 


else. 


Sometimes ca- 


right to visit any Lodge of his degree without let or | 


ses like the following oceur, which may unfortunately « 


‘ conflict with the by-law ofa lodge. Bro. leaves 


A 
¢ Albany, with the intention of settling in some other 
‘ place; he has honorably withdrawn from the body 

here, and is then a contributing member to no other. 
If he visits another lodge with the intcatien of becom. 


ing a member, after a personal inspection of it, we 





guild hold it to be but right, that he be regarded asa 





sojourning brother, for a-reasonable time. The rule 


is clear, that every member of the institution, wishing 


1ized as in‘ good standing,’ is bound to as- 


to be recog 













in its sapport ; and he is not, anal should not be 
itled isp leges, unless he‘ bears the heat and 
fen of day,’ with his fellows 
Gamp.inc—ImportTant Exrostrion —We witnessed 
yesterday, by invitationef Mr Green, the reformed 


gambler,an exposition oi the manner in W hich eamblers 


defraud the unsaspecting ; and we confess that we had 


e facility with which frauds in card-play- 





no idea of 2 
ing can be practised. From ihe evidence exhibited to 
us we are convinced that the manufacturers of playing 
cards are combined with the gamblers in cheating the 
community, as every pack shown to us were so dis- 
tinetly marked, as to enable those present to designate 
lt is done ia the 


the cards with perfect accuracy 





a 


87 > 


stamp on the back, or if plain, in the grain of the paper 
Several gentlemen were present, among whom were 
; and all were entirely 
satisfied that the professed gambler can swindle the 
that Mr 


Green will teke pleasure in giving explanations on this 


two ministers of the Gospel 
uninitinted—and we are authorized to say 


tuteresting subject’ to any gentleman who will call at 
his reom in south Liberty street 

From the facts made known to us, we have no hesita 
tion in saying. that the sale of playing cards should he 
prohibited by that the of 
them ought to be indicted if it can be done, and punish 
ed by law 


law, and manufacturers 
Phe infamous combination between manu 
facturers and gamblers should be exposed in every pa 
perim the country, that people may be put en their 
guard—Ballimore Clipper 


THE POMEROY EJECTMENT 


The Rochester Democrat says of this ofoir veste 
day 





The nut-shell of it is here, The Post-oflice Law 
makes ita penal offence for the Railroads to carry, o1 
knowingly allow any passenger to carry, letters 


The tine is $50 for each offence. The Express notor 


iously carries letters. To save the fine, the Railroads 
exclude the express agent ; but express a willingness 
to allow the transfer ofall express matter not mailable 
Meanwhile, they are ready, we understand, to have 
the constitutionality of the lawtested. Butmeanwhile 
to do 
The affair 


is ina hard corner; but it should be seized upon asa 


the public will be obliged to pay government 2s 
What the express will do as well for 6d, 


fit opportnnity toconcentrate public opinion against the 
eXisting postage burthens 


Great Priayinc.—A correspondent of the Boston 
Post, dating at Windsor, Vermont “says that there is a 
ten-pin player there, a lad, who has knocked down his 
237 pins with 30 successive balls; and that another 
has knocked down his 30 with 3 successive balls, and 
casn do it again, 


Remanrks.—If this extraordinary lad commenced his 
public career, by street peddling, (which is no doubt 
true, for the innitiatory steps, are peddling, tossing 
pennics,and rolling) there will be no doubt,that before 
h: arrives at 20 years, he will be an accomplished black- 
leg and burglar 
notice approvingly, the remarkable talent fo this ‘lac 
may have to record some other very ‘fine strikes,” 
If this lad has 
a guardian, some excellent and profitable ‘ 
be made round a whipping-post. 


Perhaps some of those editors, whe 


under the Police head of their papers 
hits’ might 


(Sur Bro. of the Maysville Mirror, will oblige 


us by sending us his Journal, one ata time The 
last mai! brought us three or four in one packet 
(GThe Earl of Zetland is the new Grand Master 


of the Grand Lodge of England. He was the intimate 


friend and Brother of the Duke of Sussex 
Senevorence.---If the certainty of future fame her 
Milton rejoicing through his blindness, or cheered Gal 
ileo in his dungeon, what stronger and holier support 
to him who has loved mankind as 


shall not be given 


his brothers, and devoted his labors to their cause ? 


who has not saught, but relinguishe 


‘+ 
A US ¢ 


mwarenown? 
who has braved the presrnt Censures of men for their 
and trampled upon glory in the en 
of bene. ’ Will there not be for 
more powerful than fanre to comfort his suffer 


future benefit, 








olence lum some 
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now 





and to sustain his hopes beyond the grave ? [f the wish 








of mere posthdmous honor be a feeling rather vain 
than exalted, the love of our race aflords vs a more 
rational i noble desire of remembrance 

A hat ome face anda good figure, should only be 
sol t for ince { tron With a rood mind Ane ate 
rior rough and non-prepossessing, olten concealed | 
beneath an intellect of the finest mould ‘ 

WERTOCAN WASOMIO REGISTEL 
AMER WASGALO REGISTER 

[ny L. G. NorrMan, CITY OF ALBANY } 
A MONTHLY PUBLICATION, $1 PER ANNUM 
IN ADVANCE 

Subseriptions to commence with the Vol t the 
back numbers at all times furnished. A 
sending 5 subscribers, will be entitled to the . 
for their trouble; or if preferred, 25 per ceut com 
mission will be allowed; cn all subscriptions obtained 
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; From the Northern Light 
A DAY IN SUMMER. 


— 


BY RICHARD FELTON. 


How lovely is that glorious sky, 
That bends above this summer scene, 
How soft the west wind’s balmy sigh, 
That stirs those bowers of fragrant green, 
How sweet the voice of that glad stream, 
Which rolJs in many a diamond gleam, 
These sloping banks between. 


One single cloud within the blue, 
Of the bright heaven in sleeping fair, 
So pure, so snow white, in its hue, 
It seems some spirit of the air, 
Bending from its majestic height, 
To view the earth in summer light, 
And in its joys to share. 


The wood in twinkling foliage drest, 
Chequered with light and deepest shade, 
Rejoices in the presence blest 
Of summer in her charms arrayed, 
The leaves are whispering on the bough, 
To the bright fountain’s silver flow, 
That sparkles in the glade. - 


The maple spreads its canopy 
Of leaves, that quiver in the breath 
Of gentle winds, whose balmy sigh 
Seems born to kiss each verdant wreath, 
And sunbeams light the silver bark 
Of the tall beech, whose shadow dark 
Lies on the grass beneath. 


e birch sends forth its fragrance sweet, 

As incense to the soft bright hours, 
And emerald branches closely meet, 

O’er verdure gemm’d with countless flowers, 
Or droop a green and graceful arch, 
As if to hail the Summer’s march, 

Within the shadowy bowers. 


The thrush now pipes his flute-like lay, 
Where green leaves spread a cooling bower, 
The blackbird warbles from the spray, 
The wild bee hums around the flower, 
The butterfly on pinion bright, 
Is revelling in the golden light, 
The creature of the hour. 


As soft, as bright, as fancy’s dream, 
That far off landscape melts in light, 
In tenderest tints those mountains seem, 
To blend themselves with ether bright ; 
That grassy vale, that sloping hill, 
This spreading field, all sweetly fill 
With beauty the rapt sight. 


Here where I sit beneath the shade, 

On grass as soft, as bright in hue, 
As ever cloth’d a summer glade, 

Or ever woo’d the summer dew, 
The sunlight falls in chequer’d gold, 
While branches like a pall are roll’d, 

Above my bended head. 


Beneath me from the meadow green, 
The songs of rustic labor come. 

The scythe is glittering in the sheen 
Of the bright sun, and in the gloom 

Of shadows from the fruit trees, lie 

The herd, while others wandering by, 
Crop the red clover bloom. 


Within that pceplar’s trembling breast, 
The wind awakes its sportive voice ; 
Now seems to rotm o’er nature’s rest, 
To find some object of its choice ; 
Now enters in that 1 afy wood, 
And all the tangled solitude, 
Seems quivering to rejoice 
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And on my brow it whispers sweet, 
As if to tell of the all things, 
That sporting o’er the green earth, meet 
The richest light that summer flings ; 
And now and then a wandering bee, 
Darts by me in his joyous glee, 
With music in his wings. 


And from the vale the streamlet’s voice, 
Mingles with that of many a bird, . 
The grass in murmuring songs rejoice, 
And near the squirrel’s bark is heard, 
From the green wood that spreads its breast, 
Like a glad spirit from its rest, 
At summer’s glowing word. 


' 
The grasshopper, amid the gloom 
Of shaded moss now chirps his song, 
And tiny harps mid nature’s bloom, 
Waked by each insect, floats along ; 
How beautiful is Summer, when 
Her form is seen by hill and glen, 
To sport her charms among. 


~ porns a 


HOPE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
How many there are who sing and dream 

Of happier seasons coming, 
And ever is fancy, to catch a beam 

Of a Golden Era, roaming. 
The world may grow old—and young again— 
And the hope of a better shall still remain. 


Hope comes with life at its dawning hour ; 
Hope sports with the infant creeper ; 

Hope cheers up the youth, with her magic power, 
And when, too, the grey-haired weeper 

Has closed in the grave his weary round, 

He plants the tree of Hope on the mound. 


It is not an empty, vain deceit, 
In the brains of tools created ; 
It speaks to the soul of a state wore meet, 
Where its longings shall all be sated. 
And the promise the in-dwelling voice thus makes * 
To the hoping soul—it never breaks. 
From Mrs Nichol’s Poems, 


CHARITY. 


Though men should speak with angels’ tongues, 
And understand all mysteries, 

Thovgh they may faith and knowledge have, 
And glorious gifts of prophecies ; 

And on the poor their goods bestow, 
And give their bodies to be burned ,— 

What profit shall they reap below ? 
What have they from the future earned ? 

If still they be devoid of thee, 

Bright, spotless cherube, Charity ! 


Sweet Charity! she suffereth long ; 
Sweet Charity is wholly kind, 
She asketh not that is her own, 
And is to faults and follies blind. 
She hopeth all, endureth all, 
Rejoiceth in the purest truth ; 
Delayeth not, at Mercy’s call, 
Preserveth ever vigorous youth, 
Hope, Faith, and Love—divinest three— 
Yet greater still is Charity. 





HOW TO PUNISH A COQUETTE. 

There was a pretty and cruel girl, who had led cap- 

tive many lovers, by her artifices ; and when they 

popped the question, she enjoyed her triumph bya 
decided refusal. . 

A roguish wit suffered himself to be (apparently) 
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’ that you have refused me, I am free. 
> to reveal the secret ! 
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obliged to feign the most ardent love for you ; but now 
Iam at Jiberty 
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LITERARY COMPANION. . 


> 


not do my best. Spies were set to watch me, andI was © 


Only one more favor, dear mad- ° 


am ; go with me to my father and confess to him that - 


I have well performed the part of a wooer, and that 


, you never suspected that I was compelled to this - 
Step!” 3 
‘*ThenI have been madea foolof!” said the coquette, _ 


sobbing aloud. 
“*Yes, my dear madam ; but no harm is done, since 


you never cared a straw for me ; and if you had admi- ° 
red me, you know that I should have been obliged to ° 
, marry you, or submit to the loss of my inheritance.” 


Strange to say, the young lady now fell violently in 


, love with the man who had treated her so cavalierly ; 
» but as he had cast his eye elsewhere, all her tears and 
» sighs were unavailing, and she was obliged to take her 

, place among the love-lorn damsels of the day. : 


ae 


; and that yousay your prayers. 


LUTHER'S LETTER TO HIS INFANT SON. 


A proof how compatible are the domestic affections 


and gentlest charities of life (as well as the most touch- 
ing simplicity of character) with the utmost zeal for,and ° 
most courageous assertion of, great public principles, . 
the follnwing letter from Luther to his little son John, ‘ 


then four years old, was penned by the same hand 


which, at that very time, was shaking to its foundations ‘ 


the Vatican, and defying the power of the empire :— 
‘Grace and peace in christ tomy dearly beloved little 
son. I am glad to know that you are learning well, 


; and persevere ; and when I come home I will bring 


ASA wee 


with me a present from the annual fair. 
p’easantand beautiful garden, into which many children 
go, where they have golden little coats, and gather 


So do, my little son, ° 


I know ofa > 


’ pretty apples under the trees, and pears, and cherries, 


ween re eee 


ewe eres 


, into this garden. 


where they have also beautiful little horses, with gol- 
den bridles and silver saddles. WhenI asked the man 


; and plums ; where they sing, leap, and are merry ; ? 


that owned the garden, ‘‘Whose are these children ?: | 
he said, ‘‘They are the children that love to pray and 


to learn, and are pious.” 


Then I said, ‘‘Dear sir, I also havea son; he is cal- ° 


led Johny Luther (Hansichen Luther) ; may he not come 
into the garden, that he may eat such beautiful apples 


and pears, and may ride such little horse, and play with | 


these children ?” 
learn and to pray, and is pious, he shall come also into 


Then the man said, ‘‘If he loves to » 


the garden ; Philip, too, and little James ; and if they ° 
all come together ,then may they have likewise whistles, » 


kettle-drums, lutes, and harps; they may dance also, 
and shoot with cross-bows.” Then he showed mea 


beautiful green grass-plot in the garden prepared for — 


dancing, where hung nothing but golden fifes, drums, 
and elegant silver cross-bows. 
and the children had not yet eaten ; therefore I could 


But it was now early, — 


not wait for the dancing, and said to the man, ‘‘Ah, © 
» dear sir, I will go instantly away, and write about all . 
this to my little son John, that he may pray earnestly, : 
and learn well, and be pious, so thathe also may come » 


But he has an aunt Magdalene ; may | 


* he bring her with him? Then said the man, ‘So ’ 
, Shall it be—go and write to him with confidence.’ 
Therefore, dear little John, learn to pray with delight, | 


and tell Philipand James that they must learn to pray ; 


‘ so shall you come with one another into the garden. 


With this I commend youto Almighty God ; aad give 


_ my love to aunt Magdalene ; give her a kiss for me. ’ 


Your affectionate father, 


Martin Lutuenr.’ 
In the year 1530, 


Ne en een nnn 


Dickens, in his Martin Chuzzlewit, gives a touching 
; incident between an intoxicated husband and a forgiy- ; 


ing wife : 
‘She went up to him, and spoke lovingly, saying,she 


/ would refer to him in every thing—and would consult ‘ 
; his wishes, and obey him, and they might be very hap- 


He followed up the courtship with , 


, surprising assiduity, and at length he took an cpportu- | 


* nity to offer his hand in a very formal manner. 


’ am! accept my warmest thanks : 
» me the happiest of men! 


expected, the decided ns was uttered in loud tones wh:Je 


» her eyes shot forth a dilirium of triumphant joy. 


As he | 


The ycuth immediately smote his hands together, 
- and, falling on his knees, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! dear mad- 


for you have made 
My father urged me on to 


the courtship. He threatened to disinherit me if I did 





py if he would be gentle with her. 
an imprecation,and, a blow? Yes! Yes! Stern truth 
against the base-souled villain—with a blow. No an- 
gry cry, noloud reproaches. Even her weeping anil 
her sobs were stifled by her clinging around him. She 
only said, repeating it in agony of heart—‘‘how could 
he, how could he ?” and lost her utterance in an agony 
of tears.—Oh, confiding woman, the best among us 


He answered with | 


need deal very lightly with thy faults, if only for the } 
punishment, thy nature will endure, in bearing heay y 


evidence against us on the day of judgment. 
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